2io          EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
This choice does not imply either that it is the most
important of the Society's colleges or that this type of
establishment is considered to be of greater value than tie
boarding schools, the day schools or the parish schools of
different States. The college, with its cultural programme,
stands out in sharp contrast to the feverish speed of life
around it If the youth.of a country can flock in thousands
to spend four years upon studies which do not always
directly prepare for a career; and if, in any country,
individuals and cities are ready to make vast pecuniary
sacrifices for the upkeep of the college life, then surely such
a land is rich in enthusiasm, in noble thoughts and in those
spiritual qualities that alone give worth to life. It may
suffer from the fever and fret of youth, but it has youth's
lofty disinterestedness and an energy of which we, in tired
Europe, hardly dream.
The gkl who wishes to enter the College of the Sacred
Heart at Manhattanville must present a record showing the
satisfactory completion of a four-year school course, cover-
ing fifteen units of study, a unit corresponding to five
forty-five minutes* period of class a week for one year, and
representing approximately one-fourth of a full year's
work. Moreover, the student must have passed some
recognised examination in English^ Latin, mathematics,
and a modern language. Old pupils of the convents of
the Sacred Heart are admitted on the Society's " vicariate
tests " ; other candidates can present the certificate of the
College Entrance Examination Board, or that of the Regents
of the University of New York, or of the Catholic Univer-
sity, Manhattanville, by tnafcmg Latin an obligatory sub-
ject, sometimes doses its doors to a desirable student, but
certainly keeps up a higher standard of study thati would
exist were tihat obligation to be abolished.